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VII. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 



The question as to the origin of the Italian language has 
been much discussed by many learned philologists, among whom 
there has been a considerable conflict of opinion. Some have 
insisted that modern Italian is a corruption of the ancient Latin 
effected by the so-called barbarians by whom Home was over- 
run. Among those who have most ably sustained this view 
may be mentioned Tiraboschi, Muratori, Raynouard, Castelvetro, 
and since them the eminent philologist Max Miiller, who, to 
state his opinion in his own words, holds that " the people in 
whose minds and mouths these modern dialects " (of the Eomance 
languages) "grew up were not all Eomans or Eoman provincials, 
but tribes thinking in German and trying to express themselves 
in Latin." Others, again, among whom may be cited Maffei 
and M. Fauriel, have maintained that the change of Latin into 
Italian was effected by the gradual influence of the various dia- 
lects of the provinces into which Latin was introduced by con- 
quest—an influence not essentially northern, but rather southern 
in its character. Mr. Miiller, however, though he does not ex- 
clude this Romance influence, subordinates it entirely to that of 
the Germanic languages. M. Littre takes an intermediate view 
in his "Lectures on the Science of Language" (second series, 
pp. 275, 276, note). Mr. Miiller, however, in commenting on a 
criticism by M. Littre {Journal des Savants, April, 1856. " His- 
toire de la langue Francaise," vol. i., p. 94), adopts the follow- 
ing words of his critic as expressing perfectly his own view of 
the subject : " A mon tour venant par la serie de ces etudes, a 
m'occuper du debat ouvert, j'y prend une position intermediate, 
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pensant que, essentiellement, c'est la tradition latine qui domine 
dans les langues romaines, mais que l'invasion germanique leur a 
porte un rude coup, et que de ce conflit oil ils ont failli succomber, 
et avec elles la civilisation, il leur est reste des cicatrices encore 
apparentes et qui sont, a un certain point de vue ces nuances ger- 
maniques signalees par Max Miiller." The difference between 
them would, therefore, seem to be that M. Littre attributes the 
main influence in the formation of the Italian language to the 
provincial dialects, while Mr. Miiller, admitting this influence, 
subordinates it to that of the Germanic tongues. 

A third view has been taken and strenuously argued by Ce- 
sare Cantu. He holds, and in this he is supported by Aretino,* 
Cardinal Bembo,f Diez, and Fuchs, that " modern Italian is the 
ancient Latin vernacular, or lingua rustiea, not changed essen- 
tially, but simply modified by time and accident, so that the law 
of continuity established in physics by Leibnitz has been verified 
in this language — that no solution of continuity was produced 
by sudden revolutions, but that successive evolutions reduced 
the spoken Latin to the modern dialect — evolutions conformable 
to the usual methods by which the human spirit creates, wears 
out, and transforms speech, and, therefore, in conformity with 
the organic processes and developments of other languages." 

Cesare Cantu had originally put forth these views in an elab- 
orate note in the appendix to his " Storia degli Italiani," when, 
in 1869, the Academia Pontoniana, of Naples, proposed^ as a 
theme for a prize essay the solution of the following questions : 
" What credit are we to allow to the proposition that Italian is 
only a corruption of Latin ? The essential differences of the 
two languages— admitting that Italian is a degenerate Latin, 
how was this transformation effected ? Finally, What is to be 
said of the opinion that Italian was spoken in Kome even while 
Latin was a living language. Having examined these questions, 
establish the true'sources of the Italian language, declare whether 
it is the exclusive patrimony of a single province of the Penin- 
sula, or how far the other provinces, especially those of the 
south, may claim to possess it." 

To this Cantu responded by a still more careful and elab- 

* L. 6, ep. 10. 

t " Storia della Poesia," t. i., p. 41. 
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orate essay, to which the prize was formally adjudged. It is 
certainly an able paper, which is well worthy of deep considera- 
tion, though it leaves much to be desired. In an essay which of 
necessity was limited in extent, it was impossible thoroughly to 
investigate a question of this kind ; but as far as he goes he has 
shown acumen and ability, and it is impossible not to be struck 
with the force of his reasoning. 

Sir George Cornwall Lewis denounces as " absurd " the " fancy 
that the Romance or the Italian existed as the language of the 
lower orders of ancient Italy, in a shape little different from that 
which they bore in the thirteenth century," and declares that 
" there is no evidence whatever for the opinion that the Eomana 
rustica or vulgaris was a language distinct in its forms or roots 
from the Latin, and spoken by the lower class or the peasants of 
Italy, still less is there any proof that this language was the 
base of the Italian." This proposition, however, is precisely 
that which Cantu. undertakes to maintain, and, whatever one may 
think of his conclusions, he clearly shows that this " fancy " is 
neither " absurd " nor without evidence. Of course, in a ques- 
tion of this kind, even if we assume the fact that a lingua rus- 
tica differing from the written Latin really existed, it would be 
very difficult to accumulate a sufficiently large number of in- 
stances from Latin authors clearly to prove it. The literature 
was all in Latin, and it is only here and there that a fragment 
drawn from the common utterance of the people could be ex- 
pected to be found. There can be no doubt, however, that there 
was a variety of languages differing from each other more or 
less vitally, which were spoken in the various provinces in Italy, 
some of them quite unintelligible even then to a pure Latin. 

" Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 
Utque est nomen erit," 

says Yirgil. Do these languages ever find a place in the written 
literature of Rome ? Would it be possible to prove their char- 
acter and nature from that literature? How, then, can it be 
absurd to suppose that there was a lingua rustica differing from 
literary Latin, and used by the common people of at least some 
districts. "Whether this language really existed or not, or whether 
it was the parent of the modern Italian, are different questions ; 
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but it can scarcely be said that it is absurd to assert the possi- 
bility or even probability of its existence. 

What do we know of the Etruscan language, what of the 
TJmbrian ? Of the Eugubine Tables, discovered in 1444, the two 
largest are engraved in Latin characters, as well as eleven lines of 
a third. "We suppose these to be in the Umbrian language, but 
even this is all pure supposition. Many of the words of these 
inscriptions have a resemblance to Latin words. Yet the most 
accomplished philologists differ as to their proper interpreta- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the Oscan also was largely 
spoken in the southern districts of Italy in the time of Ennius, 
of whom Aulus Gellius says, " Tria corda habere sese dicebat 
quod loqui graece, osce, et latire sciret." On the few inscriptions 
that remain, there are elements of Latin extraneous from the 
Greek, with inflections and final syllables differing from the 
Latin, when the word was undoubtedly the same. Here was a 
language proximate in character to Latin, and existing as a spoken 
language, of which in the Latin literature we should almost vain- 
ly seek a record of more than a few words. Would it, then, be 
absurd to fancy that such a language existed 2 Strabo, writing 
in the age of Tiberius, says : " Though the Oscans have perished 
as a people, their speech still exists among the Romans, so that 
on the stage certain songs and comedies are still represented as 
by ancient custom." But of these there are no traces, or but 
feeble ones, still remaining. 

It is clear that the Umbrians, Sabines, and Volscians, also had 
a language of their own, more or less differing from Latin. In- 
deed, in all the provinces of Italy, there then existed as there still 
exist various dialects, and even Livy was reproached for his 
patavinity, that is, for using phrases or words of his native dia- 
lect when writing in Latin. Quintilian says, " Taceo de Tuscis 
Sabinis et Praenestinis quoque — nam et eo sermone utentem 
Vectium Lucilius insectatur, quemadmodum Pollis deprehendit 
in Livio Patavinitatem ; " and Aulus Gellius relates that some 
one having used the words apluda and Jloces, the by-standers 
laughed, " quasi nescio quid Tusce aut Gallice dixisset." 

Of the special characteristics of these languages we have 
but few and imperfect indications ; of Terentius Varro's book 
" De Lingua Latina," the fifth and sixth books alone have come 
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down to us. But, if we may judge from those which still exist, 
it is little probable that the missing books, should they ever be 
recovered, would throw much light on the subject. The ex- 
traordinary derivations of words given by Varro inspire us with 
little confidence in his ability as a philologist. The study of 
language was then in its infancy. Varro was one of the first 
who wrote upon this subject, and his philology would certainly 
not recommend itself to students of the present day. Thus, for 
instance, he derives lectus and legume from legere, to collect, 
because vegetables were collected in the fields, and beds were 
made of straw, also collected. Venus he derives from venire — 
Capra from Capere — Foenus from Foetus, because money gives 
birth to money by interest. 

Nor were Isodorus, Cato, Pliny, Festus, Ulpian, Servius, or 
even Cicero, much more advanced as philologists. A faint re- 
semblance between two words sufficed to their minds to indicate 
that the one was the root of the other ; and the most far-fetched 
analogies are gravely propounded in their writings as quite satis- 
factory. Thus Cicero derives " Lex, legis," from " legere," to 
read, because the laws were read. Servius derives " liber," a 
book, "a liberate cortice," because the first writings were prob- 
ably on bark. Isodorus derives "carmen," "a carere mente," 
because song was a species of insanity. Pliny says that " vello " 
comes from vellere, because the fleece was stripped from the 
sheep. In a word, not to multiply examples, these will suffice 
to gauge the philological discrimination exhibited by the most 
accomplished Latin authors. Outside of their own language they 
seem never to have looked for the roots of any of their words, 
and Sanskrit was " all Greek " to them. 

Cantu has collected a large number of words used by the 
people in familiar discourse, which were reproved by the best 
writers, many of which still remain in the Italian, having 
taken the place of the ancient literary word. To cite a few 
among many instances, even in the very flower of Latin litera- 
ture where the classics wrote equus, hyems, esse, minse, percu- 
tere, domus, caput, pulcher, the common- people used the words 
which have taken their place in Italian, viz., caballus, vernus, 
essere, minaccia, battuere, casa, testa (for head), bellus. Catullus 
uses bellus and russus for pulcher, rubeus ; Horace gives us Cabal- 
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lus for horse, Apuleius casa for house, Ausonius, testa for caput. 
Servius says that the common people said letamen for fimus, and 
Aulus Gellius that they used nano for pumilio, as they still do 
in Italy. In like manner hirudo became in the mouth of the 
people, sanguisuga, verres, majale, novaculse, rasores, filii, pi- 
sinni (or piccini, Ital.), affines, parentes, et al. Pliny gives us 
ruvido ; Cato, fracidus ; Palladius, cribellare ; Apuleius, minare : 
and to these may be added, among others, stropa, ritornare, 
granarium, scopare, jubilare, carruca, morsicare, auca (oca), cloppus 
(zoppo), mordere, jornus, tonus (giorno and tuono), grandire. 
Quintilian also condemns the adjective possibilis as improper, 
and admits that due, tre, cinque, and quatiordice, were in common 
use. 

It is plain that, even at the best period of Rome, the language 
of literature did not exactly represent the language of the people. 
It was, to say the least, what Johnsonese was to familiar Eng- 
lish in the past century. Rome was a centre to which the world 
flowed. Quintilian distinguishes words into latine et peregrine, 
the last of which came, as he says, from almost every kind of 
people (Inst. orat. 1, 9), and omnibus prope dexerim gentibus, and 
as examples he cites rheda and petoritum as being derived from 
the Gauls, rnappa from the Carthaginians, gardos from the Span- 
iards. Seneca says, " That which we now call breviarium for- 
merly when Latin was spoken ' olim cum latine loqueretur ' (a 
most pregnant statement), was called summarium " (Ep. 39) ; 
and in another place complains that many words had fallen into 
disuse, as, for instance, asilo, which was now called tabanum, 
as by Pliny (Nat. Hist., II., 28, 34). Aulus Gellius also makes 
the same complaint, and adds that what are called barbarisms 
are in part the expressions of the common people (xiii., 6, 27). 

In the " Golden Ass " of Apuleius, a soldier demands of a 
gardener, " Quorsum vacuum duceret asinum ? " The gardener 
does not understand him. The question is too Latin in its form, 
and he changes it to this: "Ubi ducis asinum istum?" where- 
upon the gardener understands, and replies. 

Against the theory of Mr. Max Muller, that the Italian lan- 
guage is a corruption of the Latin affected by the Germanic 
tribes thinking in German and striving to express themselves in 
Latin, Cantu. objects — 1. That the Germans were few in number 
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as compared with the Italians, for otherwise their native land 
would have been depopulated, and, instead of acquiring with 
difficulty a foreign language, they would have introduced their 
own language. 2. That, admitting the introduction of a few 
new words, and the impoverishment of grammatical forms, the 
mediaeval Latin resembles the ancient Latin in its vocabulary 
and in its construction, while it greatly differs from the German. 
3. That the resemblance increases as we go backward, while tbe 
contrary would be the fact had the invaders introduced their own 
dialect. 4. In Italian the accent of the Latin is retained. The 
German rule, giving the accent to the root in compound and 
derivative words, does not exist, and this would have been the 
case if the German had essentially modified the Latin. 

It may be added that, judging from history, it would scarcely 
be too much to say that no amount of known emigration has 
ever been sufficient to eradicate a language, or even to destroy 
its grammatical anatomy. The language of a people is too 
deeply rooted in all its habits of thought and life to be driven 
out by conquerors and invaders. Modifications it undoubtedly 
effects, but they are for the most part superficial. Each country 
digests its conquerors and changes their language into its own. 
The invasion of England by the Normans, with all their power 
and numbers, while it enriched the vocabulary of the English, 
did not vitally change the structure of their language. To this 
very day the "Welsh speak their own language, and Gaelic and 
Irish still exist, completely separated from English. The two 
streams run along together, side by side, but they scarcely 
mingle. The enormous emigration of Germans in America has 
failed to produce more than the most trivial influence on the 
English speech. One of two results always takes place : either 
the language of the invaders supplants that of the people in- 
vaded, or directly the contrary. They would not mix and make 
a new composite, except under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances. Language is like a living tree, which grows and de- 
velops new forms ; but it does not change its vital structure and 
character. The invasion of the Germans into Italy was not so 
overwhelming in numbers as to lend any probability to the 
theory that they changed the structure of Latin, and created a 
new language. It is far more probable that they themselves 
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were amalgamated and subdued to the tongue of the people by 
whom they were surrounded. Besides, a fact noticed by Cantii 
would seem by itself to dispose of this question as a matter of 
fact. " Venetia," he says, " was never invaded by barbarians — 
Verona by all. Still their dialects have far more resemblance to 
each other than the Veronese has to the neighboring Brescian, 
the Brescian to that of Bergamo, or the Bergamasco to that of 
the Milanese, all of which territories are barely separated by 
small streams. So, also, only a river-course or a mountain-ridge 
separates two languages so very different as Tuscan and Bologn- 
ese." How happens it, then, that Venetia, which never was in- 
vaded, should retain a dialect so close to that of Verona, which 
was overrun by invaders % Plainly because each retained its old 
dialect, despite its invaders. What is this dialect, which could 
scarcely, under such circumstances, have been completely modi- 
fied and corrupted by the Germans, since they could not have 
exercised an immediate pressure upon it ? It is essentially 
Italian, and its differences from the other dialects are as noth- 
ing compared with its differences from all foreign languages. 
"What also is singular is, that the Koman dialect is, of all the 
Italian dialects, the nearest to the ancient Latin, while, if the 
theory of Mr. Max Miiller be correct, it should be the most re- 
moved, and the most influenced by the German. 

Another view which would seem to militate against any such 
theory is that, through all the period of the middle ages, Latin 
continued to be the literary language, not only of Italy, but of 
all the world. Official acts were written and published in Latin. 
The church-services were in Latin. Latin was the cosmopolitan 
language of all nations. 

"When, then, did Italian first begin to be written ? This it 
would seem to be impossible to answer with any exactness. For 
the most part, during the first thousand years of our era, besides 
literary writings, only formal acts, deeds, and documents, remain, 
which are generally in a sort of hybrid Latin, mixed with phrases 
and words of pure Italian. As learning decayed, and education 
diminished, more and more phrases and forms, purely Italian, 
are found in these documents, showing plainly that the spoken 
language was not that which was employed in writing. As ear- 
ly, however, as the eighth century, the Italian dialect clearly ap- 
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pears. In a Lucca document of 761, found in the archives of 
Lucca, and relating to the disposition of certain property, he 
read, " Alpergula di Lamari, Gunderula qui est in casa Baronacei 
cum due filie sue — Teodulo di Monacciatico consul, di Serbano — 
uno filio ed una filia nomine Vislinda, Bapurtula di Tramonte, 
Gaudoperto pristinario, Liutperto vestiario, Mauripostolo cabal- 
lario, Martinulo clerico, Gudaldo cuocho, Barulo porcario, Bat- 
causolo vaccario, etc." In the year 1063 (this at least is the date 
attributed by Pardessus) is a document relating to the laws and 
usages of the sea, which is in clear Italian, showing that the lan- 
guage was already an established one. And San Francisco d'As- 
sisi, who was born in 1184, has left us a Cantico del Sole, also 
written in pure Italian. From this time forward various compo- 
sitions in Italian appear ; and, finally, in the fourteenth century, 
the great Italians bravely wrote in their own spoken language. 

It would, therefore, seem to be clear, on the one hand, that 
Latin was in Borne the language of learned men, and of the edu- 
cated classes, down to the invasion of the barbarians, by whom 
it has been supposed to be corrupted ; and, on the other hand, 
there is clear evidence that Italian was written as early as 761. 
The fact of its having been written then seems distinctly to prove 
that it had at least existed for some time as a spoken language. 
Is it possible to believe that in the short space of two centuries it 
had developed out of the Latin, and assumed its present, or near- 
ly its present, shape ? Is it not far more probable that it was an 
affiliation or modification of the lingua rustica — the common 
speech of the people of ancient Borne, or of some of its provinces 
— represented in writing according to the vulgar pronunciation ? 

The supposed overwhelming influence upon the Latin lan- 
guage, attributed to the Germanic nations, by which Italy was 
overrun, cannot, after all, date further back than the beginning 
of the fifth century, when Attila attacked Borne. But, according 
to the accounts we have, he only commanded some one hundred 
thousand men, who would have had little influence on the enor- 
mous population of the Boman Empire, even had they remained 
there. But they did not ; they withdrew to their own domains, 
and left the country to govern itself. There can be no doubt 
that as late as the age of Honorius, Borne was powerful, popu- 
lous, and wealthy. The games were still continued in the amphi- 
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theatres. The Colosseum was perfect, and in the Circus Maxi- 
mus hundreds of thousands of spectators gathered together to see 
the chariot-races. Ammiamus Marcellus has left us a vivid de- 
scription of the extraordinary luxury and lavish expenditure of 
these later days of the empire, showing clearly how little influ- 
ence had then been exerted by the barbarians on the charac- 
ter of Home. Other influences were far more powerful, and it 
is to them rather than to the barbarians that we should attrib- 
ute whatever changes took place in the language. Foremost of 
these was Christianity, which, as soon as it was firmly established, 
exercised its power to degrade learning and the arts. The culti- 
vation of pagan literature was not only frowned upon by the 
Church, but directly prohibited in many cases. The fourth 
Council of Carthage, in 398, prohibited even the reading of secu- 
lar books by bishops, and Justin asserts that in the General Coun- 
cils of Ephesus and Chalcedon many of the bishops could not 
even write their names. If this were the case in the Church, 
where learning is supposed to have found its refuge in the gen- 
eral illiterateness of the Roman world, what must have been the 
case among the people ? Many of the fathers were indeed accom- 
plished and learned men ; but they were exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule, and, enlightened as they were in some matters, they 
reprobated the reading of secular books. Even so distinguished 
a man as Jerome expressly condemns the study of them except 
for pious ends. Their learning was chiefly confined to theology. 
Still more illiterate than the Romans were the Germans, and 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth king of Italy, could not even write his 
name. It is quite unnecessary to suppose that the corruption of 
the language proceeded from the barbarians. The total igno- 
rance of the Romans themselves of literature amply accounts for 
it. As the study of the classic writers was abandoned or prohib- 
ited, the people only knew their common daily speech ; and, as is 
usually the case, the bones of the language gradually were weak- 
ened, inflections were altered, conjugations were lost, consonants 
dropped out, elisions and transpositions took place of letters, 
mispronunciations occurred — and gradually the language was 
modified and simplified in its lexical forms, though not vitally 
changed. Even supposing only those natural changes which 
would necessarily occur among a people who neither read nor 
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wrote, to continue for centuries, and then the language to be re- 
written according to its pronunciation, we should not expect any 
other result than what is to be found in Italy. So far from the 
barbarians, whether Germans or others, imposing their language 
on the Romans, Borne, says Augustine, imposed her language 
upon them ; at least this must have been the case within the 
limits of the Roman Empire, or, at all events, in its centre. 
Nay, the literary language on the revival of learning continued 
to be Latin ; and the Church, through all the darkest ages, con- 
tinued to employ it exclusively, in its ceremonials as well as in 
its writings. 

The extraordinary fact is that, though the Italian language 
in its present form does not appear in any documents of which 
we have cognizance before the eighth century, and then only 
fragmentarily, yet suddenly, on the revival of letters, it bursts 
forth complete, and. almost perfect, without going through grad- 
ual changes which can be clearly traced. Surely this indicates 
that it had long existed in the common speech of the people. If 
it appears as a finished language in literature in general respects 
by the twelfth century, in a form which for six hundred years 
has scarcely altered, it is not to be supposed that it then sudden- 
ly sprang out of the earth, but that it had long existed as a lan- 
guage. Even then, when it first appears in its present form, 
Latin continued still to be used in all documents and in litera- 
ture ; and when Dante broke from its fetters to write his great 
poem in the common tongue, he was guilty of a violent liter- 
ary innovation. Nor without hesitation and long consideration 
did he decide upon this course. He at first contemplated writing 
his " Commedia " in Latin, and only after repeated trials finally 
decided upon the vulgar tongue. Petrarca had less courage, 
and wrote his great poem, " Africa," by which he thought to 
immortalize himself, in Latin ; whereas, in fact, he is only known 
at the present day by his poems in the language of the people. 

"We have, then, only an interval of two centuries between the 
breaking up of the Roman Empire and the appearance of the 
Italian language. The language that had been spoken in the 
time of Augustus continued to Julian, who was an accomplished 
scholar and devoted to literature. We have no indications that 
it did not continue in nearly the same form down, at least, to the 
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time of Justinian. Claudian flourished as late as the beginning 
of the fifth century. Boethius died in a. d. 529, and the " Insti- 
tutes " of Justinian required to be written in Latin, in order to 
be intelligible to Home. It is clear, then, that down to his death, 
in 565, but little change had taken place in the language. Nor is 
there any good reason to suppose that this condition of things 
did not long continue. As early as the eighth century, as we 
have seen, Italian appears in private documents, and in the epitaph 
of Pope Gregory Y., who died in 999, we see that there were 
three forms of speech recognized and distinguished from each 
other : the Frankish, the vulgar (lingua rustica, Italian), and the 
Latin : 

" Usus Francisca vulgari et voce Latina 
Instituit populos eloquio triplici." 

As early as the sixth century, Gregory the Great says : " I am 
at no pains to avoid barbarous confusions ; I do not condescend to 
observe the place and force of propositions and inflections. My 
indignation is stirred by the notion of bending the words of the 
heavenly oracle under the rule of Donatus." All the Christian 
writers had the same practice more or less. Basil affected rude- 
ness. Jerome says : " Once for all, I know cubitum to be neuter ; 
but the people make it masculine, and so do I." And Augustine 
declares, " We are not afraid of the grammarians' rod." Does 
not this, at least, tend to show that the language of the people 
did not conform to the strict grammatical forms of literary Latin ? 

In the Ambrosian Library is to be found a parchment of the 
eighth century, on which is transcribed a part of the " Paschalis 
Carminis, Lib. 4, a versu 128 ad finen— turn Lib. V." This codex 
is specially interesting as probably having been written by a care- 
less or ignorant amanuensis who spells as uneducated persons 
spell, according to sound. Such, at least, is the opinion of Pey- 
ron. Diphthongs are oddly written, the final letters of cases omit- 
ted, the conjugations of words disturbed— all resulting, as Peyron 
thinks, from the scribe's writing according to pronunciation. 
Among other words, majestas is written magestas, the o is con- 
stantly confounded with u, e with *, d with t, e with qu,j with g* 

The Neapolitan Gattola (" ad historiam Abatiae Cassinensis 

* See edition of Sedulius, by Faustino Arevalo, Borne, 1794. 
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accessiones II. 68") publishes a document of the date of 960 a. d., 
when three witnesses answer thus : " Sao ho kelle tere e chelli, 
fini que ke contene trenta anni le possidette parte S. Benedicti," 
which is merely misspelled Italian, showing that the people then 
spoke it, though all books were written in Latin. 

Muratori also cites a donation of certain lands of the date of 
900, which is all in the Italian dialect. This was copied in 1354 
by a notary, who declares that he transcribed it : " Di parola en 
parola come si contiene qui appresso." The only reason which 
can be given for discrediting the form of language in this docu- 
ment, is the supposition that the notary might possibly have 
translated it into Italian, but this is not only inconsistent with his 
direct declaration, but without reason or object at that time, when 
Latin was the common language of similar documents. 

Pietro Martini publishes a codex transcribed in 1426-50 
from a parchment of the ninth century, in Sardinia, which in 
nearly all respects, save the plural termination in s, as in " ipsos 
infideles pro tanto annos " (the s being sometimes omitted and 
sometimes written), is Italian. 

But even a ceDtury previous we have clear evidence that 
Italian was both spoken and written. In the first part of three 
letters of Torbeno Falliti (1385), which has been lately discov- 
ered, is transcribed a fragment of a letter of a bishop written in 
740, which is to all intents and purposes Italian, with a mixture 
of Latin terminations in the plurals in s. If, as we shall have 
occasion to consider, the final s was in many cases not sounded, 
or but lightly, this would afford us an example of a half -educated 
man trying to write Latin, when he actually spoke Italian. 

What, then, are the characteristics of the Italian language 
when it first makes its appearance in written documents? Is 
there any such peculiarity in its general construction, in its 
words and lexical forms, as to show that it was rooted in the Teu- 
tonic languages % Or does it rather bear clear marks of a Latin 
ancestry ? Can there be any doubt on this subject % Here and 
there, undoubtedly, a word or phrase has been adopted from for- 
eign sources, but these are few, and have been modified to south- 
ern forms and terminations. The grammar and construction are 
certainly not German, the vocabulary is Latin, and all the varia- 
tions therefrom clearly indicate that its parentage is to be found 
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either in Latin or in the lingua rustica of the Latin people. It 
would seem to be an attempt by the uneducated and illiterate to 
write according to the common pronunciation, and the common 
forms of popular utterance. The elaborated forms of conjuga- 
tion and declension existing in the written and literary Latin are 
sometimes rejected, and sometimes caught after, in the termina- 
tions of words, so as to give it a literary air ; but ordinarily, even 
in the earliest Italian documents, a simpler and less elaborated lan- 
guage is manifest — and this, it is certainly not "absurd" to fancy, 
may have been the lingua rustica or vulgaris of the people. 

"We are thus led to a consideration of the probable pronuncia- 
tion of the Latin language by the ancients, for this would plainly 
throw an important light upon the subject. This question has 
been much mooted of late, and will form the continuation of this 
paper in the next number of this Review. 

W. W. Stoky. 



